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In this respect, as in all others, he marks the transition between
early Neoplatonism and that of the time of lamblichus and Julian.
Philosophy is already at war with Christianity; but, in spite of the
outbreak of hostilities, there can always be suspected in him a
hope of agreement.
This hop^e proved illusory. No settlement was possible. In the
treatise which Porphyry wrote against them the Christians saw
nothing but hostility, and they had good reason for feeling anxious
about it. The sum-total of testimonies and doctrines on which
the Church based its teaching had to meet the most formidable
indictment which has ever been drawn up by Hellenism. Re-
joinders succeeded one another. Methodius, Eusebiusof Caesarea,
Apollinarius of Laodicea and Philostorgius attempted refutations.
But these refutations were not thought sufficient. As late as 448,
by the orders of the Emperors Valentinian III and Theodosius II,
the work was consigned to the flames, and the edict which
prescribed this auto-da-f<6 mentions Porphyry alone, saying nothing
of Celsus or of Hierocles or of Julian, as if of all the defences
of paganism only his need cause disquiet. Jerome, for example,
pours out on Porphyry all the abuse of which his nature was
capable, and that is saying a good deal. He calls him a scoundrel,
an impudent fellow, a vilifier, a sycophant, a lunatic and a mad dog.
It is as the collaborator of Plotinus that Porphyry has his chief
claim to our gratitude; but, at the same time, he has rendered us
services of a different kind. He was the author of a considerable
number of commentaries and miscellaneous works of learning1,
and he is one of the chief scholars to whom we owe our knowledge
of a host of writers of antiquity, A large part of the information to
be found in the Homeric scholia, in the series of Neoplatonic
commentaries and in many a Byzantine writer has come down to
us through him. For example, in modern collections of the frag-
ments of the pre-Socratics and Stoics, of the Orphic poems and
many other works, it would be enough to put Porphyry's name at
the head of the extracts which we really owe to him, to show that
his contribution is one of the largest. In this respect he deserves a
place beside Pliny, Galen, Ptolemy and the other men of letters of
the Imperial age whose learned works enable us in some measure
to make up for the loss of so many precious documents.
If Porphyry could return to the world of men, he would un-
doubtedly be not a little surprised at the fate which has befallen
his work.   Certainly the idea of the supreme importance of the
spiritual life and the search for individual salvation to which he
1 Bidez, op. cit. pp. 65* $qq.